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communal  laundry  outside  the  city  (be-  shops.  Traffic  policemen  under  black 
low).  umbrellas  try  to  control  the  flood. 

The  old  city  is  bursting  its  seams —  Blaring  brass  bands  lead  both  wedding 

the  30-foot  walls  put  up  by  long-ago  and  funeral  processions.  A  waterboy  fills 

Mogul  emperors.  Their  300-year-old  his  goatskin  and  a  man  bathes  unconcern- 

bricks  are  being  used  to  build  badly  edly  at  the  water  pump.  Silversmiths 

needed  housing  outside  the  former  city  hammer  away  in  cubbyholes  and  camels 

limits.  harnessed  to  carts  stand  disdainfully  be- 

The  center  of  the  bustling  old  town  is  side  sacks  of  rice.  An  occasional  elephant 
the  Chandni  Chauk,  Delhi’s  market  place,  pads  by. 

gossip  center,  and  bargain  basement  rolled  The  scene  belies  the  fact  that  Chandni 
into  one  (see  pages  S4-SS).  Chauk,  literally  “silver  street,”  and  once 

Here,  in  a  confusion  of  sights,  sounds,  the  richest  street  in  the  world,  has  been 

and  smells,  Delhi  is  at  its  liveliest.  sacked  four  times.  In  one  terrible  night 

Bullock  carts  rumble  through  a  sea  of  in  1739,  30,000  residents  were  massacred 

pedal  rickshaws,  buses,  and  milling  pe-  on  orders  from  Nadir  Shah.  But  even 

destrians.  Sacred  cows  garlanded  with  recent  history  contains  a  sad  chapter  of 

marigolds  wander  the  pavement  while  senseless  slaughter, 

monkeys  run  chattering  across  the  profu-  Out  of  the  partition  of  British  India 
sion  of  wires  and  balcony  signs.  Squat-  and  the  creation  of  the  new  Moslem  state 

ting  barbers  ply  their  trade  on  squatting  of  Pakistan  in  1947,  fierce  riots  devel- 

customers  and  a  tired  coolie  sleeps  curled  oped.  Thousands  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs 

up  on  his  rope  bed.  Holy  men  in  saffron  on  the  Moslem  side  of  the  dividing  line 

robes  extend  their  begging  bowls  and  mer-  fled  in  terror  to  Delhi.  Murderous  ven- 

chants  dangle  wares  from  hole-in-the-wall  geance,  kindled  by  these  refugees,  burst 
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Old  and  J^ew 

Delhi 

NOW  THE  BLESSED 
coolness  has  returned  to 
Delhi,  both  Old  and  New. 
Moslem  worshipers 
(right)  thankfully  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  Jama 
Masjid  Mosque,  while 
other  citizens  of  India’s 
capital  walk  or  bicycle 
through  the  haggle-voiced 
bazaar. 

The  teeming  quarters 
of  Old  Delhi  share  the 
bank  of  the  sacred  Jumna 
River  with  the  spacious 
planned  city  of  New 
Delhi,  founded  in  1931 
as  the  capital  of  a  British 
colony,  now  the  govern¬ 
mental  center  of  inde¬ 
pendent  India. 

Delhi  is  fated.  It  is 
the  inevitable  capital  of 
India — and  has  been 


through  the  centuries  whenever  the  coun-  six  other  cities  preceded  it.  Their  tombs 
try  was  under  unified  control.  and  shrines  can  still  be  seen  scattered 

Its  site  is  a  narrow  slot  between  the  through  both  the  new  and  the  old  sec- 


great  Himalaya  range  and  the  sandy  tions. 

plains  of  Rajputana.  It  stands  as  a  stra-  Almost  equidistant  from  the  ports  of 
tegic  command  post  between  the  lusty  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi,  Delhi 
civilizations  of  dry  central  Asia  and  the  serves  as  a  railroad  hub.  A  postwar  surge 
green  teeming  wealth  of  the  Ganges  val-  in  aviation  has  made  it  also  the  air  center 
ley  and  central  India.  of  the  country. 

So  many  cities  have  risen — and  fallen  While  DC-7’s  do  not  seem  out  of  place 
— on  this  site  that  when  New  Delhi  was  in  the  new  city,  with  its  parliament 


being  planned  one  of  the  chief  problems  building,  imposing  government  offices, 
was  how  to  fit  it  in  without  destroying  race  track,  and  amphitheater,  their  roar 
the  relics  of  the  past.  adds  a  strange  note  to  the  babel  of  the 

Old  Delhi  itself  is  comparatively  new.  old  bazaars  and  mosques.  Their  shadows 
It  merely  dates  from  the  1600’s.  At  least  skim  over  such  unchanging  scenes  as  the 
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ing  heat  continues  until  early  October,  suits  march  along.  In  a  black-and-gilt 

As  reasonable  weather  returns,  Delhi  horse-drawn  coach,  the  white-clothed 

looks  ahead  to  a  series  of  ancient  festivals.  President  inclines  his  head  and  folded 

A  newer  holiday.  Republic  Day,  cele-  hands  in  a  gentle  salute.  Plaintive  Ori- 

brates  independence.  Jostling  crowds  line  ental  tunes  rise  as  Naga  tribesmen  parade 

the  streets  to  cheer  turbaned  troops  step-  with  spears,  while  Indian  air  force  jets 

ping  smartly  to  Western  band  music;  scream  past — the  old  and  new  sounds  of 

trade  union  representatives  in  business  Old  and  New  Delhi.  ® 

INDIA — The  Croioded  Land  New  Delhi  Gouerns 

A  country  of  1,267,000  square  miles,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  Himalayas,  India 
holds  no  less  thon  392,000,000  people  (1957  estimate).  Struggling  along  on  an  agricultural  economy, 
India  is  trying  to  industrialize  with  the  help  of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

A  republic  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  it  is  made  up  of  14  states  and  six  cen¬ 
trally  administered  territories.  The  states  are: 

Andhra  Prodesh;  105,963  square  miles,  31,000,000  people.  In  southeast  India,  it  produces  two- 
fifths  of  India's  tobacco,  holds  India's  only  shipbuilding  yards. 

Assam:  85,012  square  miles,  9,000,000  people.  Tea  is  the  chief  industry. 

Bihar:  67,164  square  miles,  40,000,000  people.  Includes  the  rice-growing  Ganges  Valley. 

Bombay:  190,919  square  miles,  48,000,000  people.  The  largest  state. 

Jammu  and  Kashmir:  85,861  square  miles,  4,410,000  people.  Kashmir  section  is  constitutionally 
Indian,  but  dispute  with  Pakistan  over  ownership  is  before  United  Nations. 

Korala:  15,035  square  miles,  13,500,000  people.  Plains  hold  nearly  1,000  people  per  sq.  mi. 

Madhya  Pradosh:  171,201  square  miles,  26,000,000  people.  Six  major  languages  spoken. 

Madras:  50,110  square  miles,  30,000,000  people.  Agriculture  occupies  most  of  the  residents  of 
this  southern  state. 

Mysore;  74,326  square  miles,  19,500,000  population.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  make 
their  living  from  the  land. 

Orissa:  60,136  square  miles,  14,646,000  people.  Rice  supports  four-fifths  of  the  population. 

Punjab:  47,456  square  miles,  16,000,000  people.  "The  land  of  five  rivers,"  Punjab  prospers  on 
ogriculture  dependent  on  irrigation. 

Rajasthan:  132,077  square  miles,  16,000,000  people.  Large-scale  industry  planned. 

Uttar  Pradosh:  113,409  square  miles,  63,216,000  people.  Drought  currently  serious. 

West  Bongal:  34,945  square  miles,  26,000,000  population.  Industry  has  replaced  agriculture. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVANTS  cycle  to  their  jobs  post  New  Delhi's  parliamentary  rotunda 
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forth  on  Moslems  remaining  in 
secular  India. 

This  religious-political  fight¬ 
ing  has  long  since  ended,  and 
Moslems  live  side  by  side  with 
Hindus,  Sikhs,  Jains,  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  others. 

Many  of  the  Old  Delhi  resi¬ 
dents  work  for  the  government, 
and  pour  into  the  newer  area 
each  morning  on  bicycles  (be¬ 
low)  just  as  government  work¬ 
ers  converge  on  Washington, 

D.C.,  each  morning  in  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Here,  too,  there  is  a  building 
boom.  The  cyclists  pass  along 
streets  lined  with  stucco  bunga¬ 
lows  in  neat  gardens.  Flower¬ 
ing  trees  provide  shade  and 
bright  splashes  of  red,  yellow, 
and  lavender. 

Beside  new  apartment  houses 
(right)  lawns  are  mowed  by 
bullock  power. 

If  the  workers  have  a  taste 
for  sidewalk  superintending, 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  indulge  it. 

Construction  projects  resem¬ 
ble  a  cross  between  a  beehive 
and  an  anthill,  with  scores  of  laborers — 
both  men  and  women — passing  bricks 
and  other  materials  hand-to-hand  up 
scaffolding  of  lashed  poles. 

New  Delhi  has  other  points  of  similar¬ 
ity  to  Washington.  It  is  laid  out  in  broad 
avenues,  with  traffic  circles  at  their  inter¬ 
sections. 

A  wide  “central  vista”  corresponds  to 
Washington’s  Mall.  Delhi  was  carved 
out  of  two  adjoining  states  and  made  a 
federal  city,  just  as  the  original  District 
of  Columbia  was  donated  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Through  the  central  vista  runs  the  Raj 
Path — known  as  Kingsway  until  the  name 
was  changed  last  year  and  another  vestige 
of  colonial  days  disappeared. 

The  weather  in  Delhi  is  something  to 
write  home  about.  When  it’s  good  it’s 
very,  very  good,  but  when  it’s  bad  it’s 
horrid. 

From  late  October  to  March  few  places 


” 

in  the  world  have  more  pleasant  weather. 
Nights  are  crisp,  but  rarely  freezing.  Days 
are  bright  and  clear,  with  temperatures 
in  the  70’s  and  80’s.  Gardens  bloom, 
sahibs  go  hunting,  and  children  enjoy 
cricket  and  other  vigorous  games. 

In  April,  however,  the  sun  becomes  a 
tyrant  as  fierce  as  any  Mogul  emperor. 
Those  who  can,  send  wives  and  children 
to  cool  mountain  resorts  for  the  six-month 
siege. 

Originally,  the  plan  was  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  the  same  thing — to  retreat 
each  April,  complete  with  officers,  clerks, 
and  files,  to  the  7,200-foot  heights  of 
Simla  and  return  only  when  cool  October 
came.  World  War  II  pressures  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  expansion  ended  the  annual 
trek,  and  the  government  now  stays  put 
— and  suffers. 

After  June  there  is  a  little  relief,  when 
the  monsoon  rains  cool  the  city  some¬ 
what.  On  clear  days,  however,  the  burn- 
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and  the  closer  it  is  to  another,  the  stronger  the  pull.  A  baseball  falls 
because  the  earth  pulls  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  ball  is  pulling 
on  the  earth.  Its  effect  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  detected. 

Thus  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  pull  on  each  other.  The 
moon  pulls  Earth’s  oceans  up  into  humps,  causing  the  tides.  The 
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and  its  delta  equals  Rhode  Island  in 
size.  It  drains  one  tenth  of  Europe 
and  serves  millions  of  Germans,  Aus¬ 
trians,  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Yugoslavs, 
Romanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Russians. 

Naturally,  on  such  a  scale,  river 
commerce  is  considerable.  Austria 
alone,  in  1957,  shipped  or  received 
2,688,000  tons  of  goods  via  the  river. 

But  if  by  some  magic  the  Danube 
valley  could  be  tilted  the  other  way  the 
river  would  feed  the  raw  materials  of 
southeast  Europe’s  farms,  forests,  and 
flocks  to  the  factories,  cities,  and  sea¬ 
ports  of  western  Europe. 

As  it  is,  the  Danube  rises  just  out¬ 
side  the  continent’s  most  industrialized 
section  and  flows  away  from  it  for 
1,725  miles,  crossing  comparatively 
undeveloped  lands  on  its  way  to  the 
nearly  landlocked  Black  Sea.  River 
trade  is  local  in  origin  and  destination: 
German  coal,  Austrian  oil,  Hungarian 
wheat,  Balkan  mineral  oil. 

By  contrast,  the  Rhine  River,  whose 
headwaters  so  interlace  with  the  Dan¬ 
ube’s  that  a  raindrop  falling  in  the 
Black  Forest  has  a  50-50  chance  of 
reaching  either  river,  flows  to  the 
North  Sea  through  Europe’s  most  in- 


THE  DANUBE  drains  or  touches  eight  coun¬ 
tries,  flows  post  three  notional  capitals — 
including  Hungary's  Budapest,  below. 
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THE  DANUBE,  Geography's  Stepchild 

The  Danube  River  has  never  outlived  violently  independent,  often  warring 
the  problems  it  was  born  with.  From  countries.  It’s  as  though  the  10  States 
Mother  Earth  it  inherited  a  geographic  along  the  Mississippi  had  to  conclude 
quirk  that  may  always  make  it  a  frus-  treaties  with  one  another  so  that  Missouri 
trated  second-best — it  flows  the  wrong  would  let  Iowa’s  corn  reach  New  Orleans 
way.  and  Tennessee  would  not  charge  exorbi- 

Until  man  came  along  this  didn’t  mat-  tant  tariffs  against  Louisiana  cotton  go- 
ter — for  rivers  exist  in  the  planetary  sense  ing  north. 

simply  to  take  the  waters  falling  from  the  In  past  times  it  was  even  worse,  for 
atmosphere  and  to  carry  them  off  to  the  then  any  strong  man  could  build  a  castle 
sea — any  sea.  commanding  a  bend  of  the  river  and  rob 

But  man  uses  watercourses  that  best  everyone  who  passed.  Many  Crusaders 
serve  his  own  ends,  and  no  river  that  rises  bound  for  the  Holy  Land  found  their 
in  central  Europe  and  flows  east  into  an  Christian  brothers  along  the  castled  Dan- 
inland  sea  can  fulflll  its  functions  of  trade  ube  to  be  worse  enemies  than  the  Sara- 
and  travel  as  well  as  a  stream  born  on  cens.  Diirnstein  Castle,  the  ruined  pile 
the  other  side  of  the  tracks  that  bisects  in  the  picture  above,  is  where  Richard  the 
industrialized  Europe  and  reaches  port  on  Lion  Hearted  languished,  imprisoned  by 
the  open  .\tlantic.  a  robber  baron  on  returning  from  the 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  man’s  own  doing.  Crusades. 

Giving  geography’s  stepchild  additional  But  considering  its  handicaps,  the 
whacks,  he  has  carved  out  two  big  and  six  Danube  has  made  a  pretty  good  name  for 
little  countries  along  the  Danube — each  itself  in  the  world.  Only  one  river  in 
with  its  restrictions  on  trade  and  move-  Europ)e  is  longer  (the  Volga)  and  none 
ment.  No  other  river  in  the  world  squirms  exceeds  it  in  volume  of  water.  It  ranks 
through  the  border  bureaucracies  of  eight  among  the  25  great  rivers  of  the  world 
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tensively  developed  area.  Though  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine  in  modern  times  always  has  car¬ 
ried  at  least  twice  as  much  commerce. 

Also,  the  Rhine  recovered  from  the  war 
more  quickly  than  the  Danube.  And  it 
never  had  to  contend  with  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  This  dividing  line  between  the  West 
and  the  satellite  nations  stopped  river 
traffic  like  a  dam.  Not  until  1956  was 
Austria  able  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby  Austrian 
ships  could  travel  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Regensburg,  Germany,  is  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  smaller  boats  ply  as  far 
upstream  as  Ulm.  The  picture-book  head¬ 
waters  dance  through  Black  Forest  dells 
and  Bavarian  valleys.  At  Passau,  where 
the  Danube  crosses  into  Austria,  excur¬ 
sionists  embark  on  the  Franz  Schubert  or 
the  Schoenbrunn  early  in  the  morning  to 
take  one  of  Europe’s  most  romantic  river 
cruises.  Past  shores  lined  in  spring  with 
plum  blossoms,  passengers  glide  below 
castle-crowned  headlands  and  vineyard- 
covered  slopes.  The  smokestacks  hinge 
back  as  the  boats  pass  under  bridges. 
Linz  slips  past  during  lunch,  and  the 


afternoon  is  filled  with  Viennese  music. 
The  lights  of  Vienna  sparkle  on  the  Blue 
Danube  as  the  boats  dock  at  8:30  in  the 
Austrian  capital. 

Entering  Communist  areas,  the  Danube 
flows  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  and  then  turns  south  to  bisect  the 
Hungarian  plain.  Wheat  gleams  gold  in 
the  sun  and  Magyar  herdsmen  in  shaggy 
sheepskin  robes  tend  wide-horned  cattle. 

The  plains  continue  into  Yugoslavia, 
where  Belgrade  rises  above  the  junction 
with  the  Sava.  At  the  rugged  Romanian 
frontier  the  river  surges  through  the  Iron 
Gate  while  boats  are  pulled  by  locomo¬ 
tives  through  a  safe  canal.  Soon  the 
delta  spreads  its  swampy  islands,  mostly 
in  Romania,  but  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Sturgeon  fishermen 
(above)  go  into  the  stormy  Black  Sea  for 
the  fish  that  supplies  Russia’s  caviar. 

Galati,  at  the  end  of  the  river,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  Visitors  comment  on  its  “de¬ 
pressed  asfject”  and  note  only  one  or 
two  small  sea-going  vessels — perhaps  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  a  river  with 
the  Danube’s  problems.  R.G. 
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